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FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 
MARTINIQUE. 

Ily   Connul   Thonian   R.   AVallace,  Fort   de  France,  Aueutit   1. 

Thft  foreiiin  trade  of  Martinique  for  1915  amounted  to  $12,884,179, 
the  highest  figure  recorded,  and  the  increase  Avas  almost  wholly  due 
to  the  greater  value  of  the  exports.  The  total  exports  for  1915  were 
valued  at  $8,391,473,  which  was  36  per  cent  greater  than  for  any 
previous  year.  The  output  of  products  was  not  above  the  average 
but  the  high  prices  obtained  account  for  the  increased  value  of  the 
exports.  The  trend  of  the  export  trade  was  along  the  same  general 
lines  as  in  the  past.  The  principal  articles  exported  were  sugar,  rum, 
and  cacao,  practically  all  of  which  were  sent  to  France.  The  United 
States  is  the  second  largest  importer  of  the  products  of  Martinique, 
and  shares  with  France  in  the  exports  of  vanilla  beans,  goat  and 
sheep  skins,  and  with  other  countries  in  the  exports  of  bay  oil  and 
lime  oil.  A  small  amount  of  rum  and  sugar  is  shipped  to  Haiti,  also 
a  part  of  the  reshipments  of  Avine.  The  exports  to  Porto  Kico  con- 
sist of  empty  barrels  and  a  small  quantit}-  of  rum. 

Consumption  of  Foreign  Goods — Increased  Imports  of  American  Products. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  1915  Avas  less  than  in  the 
average  year,  although  there  was  a  larger  use  of  coal,  fertilizers,  and 
edible  oils.  The  increased  cost  of  necessities  more  than  balanced  the 
economy  practiced  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  the  total  imports 
were  about  5  per  cent  above  the  average. 

The  T^nited  States  furnished  a  fraction  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
imports  for  Martinique  in  1915.  while  France  and  its  colonies  sup- 
plied 37  per  cent,  thus  reversing  prevailing  conditions  in  previous 
years.  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  furnished  over  11  per  cent, 
and  all  other  countries  less  than  '2  per  cent. 

Total  Exports  in  1915. 

Exports  to  France  in  1915  were  valued  at  $7,819,791 ;  to  the  United 
States,  $5,00G;  to  the  British  cohmics,  $1,992;  and  to  various  other 
countries,  $4,100. 

Reexports  to  France  in  1915  amounted  to  $330,013;  Panama, 
$100,859:  British  colonies,  $27,880;  Great  Britain,  $2,274;  Haiti, 
$22,170;  Porto  Rico,  $2,028;  and  the  United  States,  $1,018.  The 
reexports  to  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  were  principally 
empty  containers. 
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High  Prices  Received  for  Sugar — Other  Exports. 

The  (|iiaiitity  of  siipir  exportoil  from  Martiiii(iue  in  1015  amounted 
to  38,92,")  metric  tons  of  'J/JOt  pounils  each,  compared  with  38,581 
tons  in  1J)14.  am!  the  amount  received  for  the  11>15  crop  was  a  frac- 
tion less  than  double  the  amount  received  in  1014.  The  value  of  the 
sugar  exported  in  1015  exceeded  all  former  records. 

The  (juantity  of  nun  exporte*!  in  1015  was  (),385,()55  gallons,  an 
increase  of  753,335  gaUons  over  tlie  production  of  1014.  The  prices 
obtained  were  about  the  same  for  both  years.  The  French  (iovern- 
mcnt  issued  a  requisition  for  the  rum  products  of  the  island,  and  the 
price  paid  was  prolitable  for  the  distillers. 

The  crop  of  cacao  in  the  island  was  above  the  average  in  (juan- 
tity  and  of  good  quality,  the  prices  realized  were  satisfactory,  and 
the  exports  increased  in  value  about  30  per  cent.  The  quantity  ex- 
ported was  505.3  metric  tons,  compared  with  452  tons  in  1914. 

The  banana  crop  was  poor,  and  the  local  market  absorbed  the  crop, 
the  fruit  selling  at  double  its  former  price. 

The  production  of  cassia  in  Martinique  has  declined  in  recent 
vears,  and  the  price  paid  influences  the  output.  There  were  IGO  tons 
produced  in  1912,  50  tons  in  1913,  106  in  1914,  and  17  tons  in  1915. 

The  Coffee  Industry. 

There  have  been  planted  since  1913,  39,000  coffee  trees  of  the  Libe- 
ria and  Robusta  varieties  in  the  island.  The  planters  have  discov- 
ered that  the  quality  of  the  coffee  is  iniliienced  by  the  character  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  The  strong  and  prolific  Liberia  is 
modified  after  a  few  seasons  in  Martinicjue,  and  in  certain  soils  the 
berry  becomes  smaller,  much  of  the  bitter  taste  disappears,  and  the 
aroma  resembles  the  Arabic,  the  variety  that  has  made  Martinique 
coffee  famous  on  the  French  markets.  It  also  appears  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  Robusta,  which  is  a  Java  variety,  to  ])roduce  larger  grains 
and  an  improved  flavor  results  from  properlj^  selected  soils. 

A  disease  which  attacked  the  Arabic  coffee  trees  makes  it  difficult 
to  produce  this  brand. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  was  below  the  average  in  1915, 
but  the  higher  prices  received  placed  it  in  value  on  an  average  with 
former  vears.    There  were  9.3  tons  exported,  compared  with  14  tons 
in  1914." 
Unsuccessful  Development  of  Lime  Industry. 

Since  1914  there  have  been  200,000  lime  trees  planted  in  Mar- 
tinique, and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  start  a  lime  industry 
here,  but  it  has  so  far  proved  unsuccessful.  A  small  quantity  of  lime 
juice  and  citrate  of  lime  have  recently  been  i)roduced  and  success- 
fully marketed,  and  the  quality  has  been  pronounced  excellent. 
Limes  grow  with  little  care  in  Martinique  and  produce  abundant 
fruit  of  a  fine  (piality. 

The  high  prices  paid  for  sugar  and  rum  in  1914  and  1015  has  had 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  interest  in  the  coffee  and  lime  industries, 
although  additional  areas  are  being  planted  with  these  trees. 

Chief  Articles  Exported  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 

The  chief  articles  and  their  ^•alues  exported  from  Martinique  in 
1013, 1914,  and  1915,  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Articles. 


1913 


Bananas . . 

Cassia 

Cacao 

Cinnamon 

Coffee 

nides 


$1,958 

22.5 

20<),  110 


1914 


S310 

2,027 

179, 125 


1915 


4,619  9,261 

30,256         30,221 

Bum !2, 234 ,  205   2, 598, 853 

Sugar '2,378,851    2,328,060  14,582,420 

Sugar,  raw 1 6, 450  |       1,649 


$325 

238,606 

811 

4,413 

25,553 

2, 901,  SIS 


Articles. 


Vanilla 

Pineapples 

All  other  articles. 


Total. 
Reexports.. 


Total  exports. 


$14,725 


125,890 


5, 577, 085 


$8,440 

1,718 

22, 499 


5,186,964 
558,616 


5, 745, 580 


1915 


$7,412 
19,686 
45,197 


7, 830, 890 
560,583 


8,391,473 


Principal  Articles  Imported  into  Martinique — Countries  Supplying  Goods. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1915 
were  coal,  fertilizers,  provisions,  edible  oils,  petroleum  products, 
building  materials,  vehicles,  and  manufactured  articles.  The  com- 
modities furnished  by  France  were  manufactured  articles,  cloth, 
fabrics,  machinery,  vehicles,  wines,  liquors,  and  provisions,  and  the 
colonies  sent  molasses,  tropical  products,  and  i"eshipments  of  general 
supplies.  CJreat  Britain  supplied  fertilizers  and  a  few  manufactured 
articles,  and  its  colonies  and  dependencies  sent  rice,  molasses,  provi- 
sions, and  sundries.  St.  Martin  maintains  a  steady  trade  with 
Martin icjue  in  salt,  exports  of  this  product  amounting  to  $7,235  in 
1915,  a  gain  of  24  per  cent  over  1914. 

The  folloAving  table  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  received  in 
Martinique  from  the  various  countries  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Countries  of  origin. 

1914 

1915 

Countries  of  origin. 

1914 

1915 

Chile  

$31,672 
1,533,525 

5,886 
93,200 

7,600 
363, 150 
147, 443 

Italy 

$1,746 

$1,847,706 

50,660 
159,204 

598 

363,922 

117,657 

10,683 

1,089 

155,098 

India 

7,166 

Reexportation        from 

Panama 

$5,311 

7,501 

9,746 

St.  Martin 

5,836 

7,235 

Reexport^it  ion        from 

Switzerland 

1,073 

St.  Thomas 

1,590 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

1,545,896 
3,193 
3,023 

2,254,518 
11,526 

2,748 

Haiti 

4,494 
925 

Total 

Holland 

4, 269, 498 

4,  492,  724 

Hartinique's  Trade  With  United  States. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Martinique  have  gradu- 
ally increased  in  quantity  and  value  since  1909,  and  certain  American 
products  have  become  staples  and  now  practically  su])ply  the  demand. 
From  19U9  to  1914  there  was  an  increase  of  55  ])er  cent  in  the  im- 
ports of  American  goods,  but  when  compared  with  1915  the  increase 
IS  over  127  per  cent. 

The  consum[)tion  of  coal  in  the  island  increased  in  quantity  23,321 
metric  tons  from  1910  to  1915  and  in  value,  $55,575.  Small  quanti- 
ties were  formerly  procured  from  other  countries,  but  it  now  practi- 
cally all  comes  from  America. 

Con-struction  materials  in  Martiniijue  are  largely  of  white  and 
red  pine,  and  are  imported  from  America.  A  steady  imj^rovement 
in  the  lumber  trad-^  is  shown  by  the  statistics  from  1909  to  1914; 
imports  declined  in  1914,  however,  and  in  1915  lumber  imports  were 
40  per  cent  le.ss  than  in  the  previous  year. 

America's  trade  with  tiie  island  in  lime  and  cement  has  devel- 
oped in  the  past  live  years.  In  1910  the  United  States  furnished  the 
island   with  $450  worth  of  these  products;   in   1915   the  imports 
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totaled  $15,047,  of  which  America  supplied  $9,387.  A  demand  was 
created  in  1912  to  supply  materials  for  public  works  beinj^  con- 
structed on  the  island,  but  imports  have  irradualh'  fallen  oil"  since 
and  are  now  about  normal.  Trade  in  all  construction  materials 
has  been  adverse!}^  affected  by  the  war. 
Fertilizers  Largely  TTsed — Petroleum  Products. 

The  fertilizers  used  in  Martinique  are  composed  of  ammoniacs, 
potashes,  superphosphates,  and  a  small  (pumtity  of  guano.  A  por- 
tion of  the  total  amount  used  (m  the  island  is  for  cacao  and  i)ine- 
apples.  and  the  remainder  for  sugar  cane.  The  larger  part  of  the 
chemicals  used  in  making  fertilizers  is  mixed  by  the  planters  and  the 
unmixed  article  is  used  only  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  total  amount 
consumed. 

The  imports  of  fertilizers  into  the  island  average  about  $400,000 
j)er  year,  although  in  1915  this  sum  Avas  exceeded  and  indications 
])oint  to  a  further  increase  in  the  future.  Of  the  total  imports  of 
fertilizers  in  1914,  valued  at  $401,074,  the  United  States  supplied 
only  $29.5G7  worth.  The  imports  for  1915  were  unprecedented, 
amounting  to  $G48,379,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished 
$332,803,  an  amount  greater  than  the  total  values  of  the  imports  for 
the  past  eight  years  from  America. 

The  demand  for  petroleum  jiroducts  has  steadily  increased,  but 
the  trade  v.ith  the  United  States  has  not  developed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion; in  1910  practically  all  of  the  petroleum  products  consumed 
jn  Martinique  Avere  imported  from  the  United  States.  A  cheaper 
product  from  America  has  been  introduced  on  the  market  which  now 
supplies  about  20  per  cent  of  the  demand. 
Salted  and  Preserved  Meats — Codfish. 

The  demand  for  salted  meat  in  the  island  is  governed  by  the 
supply  of  butchers'  stock  procured  from  the  local  market  or  imported 
from  abroad.  The  best  pasture  land  is  being  used  for  the  culti- 
vation of  cane,  and  fewer  cattle  are  raised  for  domestic  use  than 
formerly,  and  imports  of  salted  meats  will  probabh'  increase.  The 
importation  of  butchers'  stock  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  a  shortage 
of  fresh  meat  is  common  in  the  markets. 

Under  normal  conditions  salted  codfish  is  shipped  to  Martinique 
from  French  colonies  in  French  vessels,  and  as  the  fish  are  entered 
free  of  duty  they  practically  monopolize  the  trade,  although  a  small 
(juantity  is  procured  annually  from  the  United  States.  The  Avar  has 
caused  a  part  of  this  trade  to  be  diAertcd  to  the  United  States. 

The  demand  for  cottonseed  oil  varies  but  little  annually.  A  small 
portion  was  formerly  imported  from  Europe,  but  in  recent  years  the 
total  supply  has  come  from  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  Flour,  Oleomargarin,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

The  i)est  (lualities  of  flour  are  sent  to  Martinique  in  sacks  and  the 
[joorer  grades  in  barrels.  Delivery  from  the  steamer  to  the  Avare- 
liouse  is  usually  under  adA'erse  conditions,  Avhich  may  account  for  its 
rapid  deterioration,  although  the  climate  is  doubtless  partly  re- 
.sponsible. 

The  (|uantity  of  flour  consumed  annually  does  not  vary  to  any 
extent.  Imports  from  the  United  States  have  gradually  increased, 
as  in  1010  it  sui)plied  08  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  and  in  1915 
99  i>er  cent. 
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About  one-half  of  the  butter  consumed  in  the  island  formerly 
came  from  the  United  States,  but  its  importation  has  almost  ceased. 
The  total  trade  in  butter  has  declined  to  less  tlian  one-third  of  the 
imports  of  1010  and  oleomargarin  is  being  substituted. 

The  imports  of  oleomargarin  have  increased  in  the  past  six  years, 
but  the  demand  for  the  American  ])r()duct  has  steadily  declined, 
although  prior  to  1913  two-thirds  of  the  imports  came  from  tiie 
United  States.  The  product  from  Europe  sells  for  less  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  tariff  no  doubt  affects  the  i)rice  of  the  American  article. 

The  quantity  of  corn  imported  from  the  United  States  has  steadily 
decreased,  but  owing  to  the  higher  prices  received  for  this  product 
the  returns  show  an  increase  oi  over  35  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
imports. 

Beans,  potatoes,  and  onions  ore  the  principal  vegetables  imi)orte(l 
into  jSIartinique,  and  the  imports  were  greater  botli  in  quantity  and 
value  in  1015  than  for  many  years. 

Horse^Drawn  Vehicles  Being  Replaced  by  Automobiles. 

The  number  of  carriages,  buggies,  and  other  wheeled  vehicles  im- 
ported arc  becoming  less  every  year.  Small  factories  on  the  island 
import  the  parts  and  finish  the  vehicles  here.  Practically  all  of  the 
imported  vehicles  of  this  class  and  75  per  cent  of  the  parts  come 
from  the  Ignited  States. 

The  motor  car  is  taking  the  place  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  in 
Martinique  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  light,  low-priced  cars. 
A  few  auto  trucks  have  been  imported,  but  the  demand  for  them  is 
not  great. 

The  total  number  of  automobiles  imported  in  1915  was  63,  of 
which  58  came  from  the  United  States,  and  the  number  imported 
in  1914  was  71,  of  which  47  were  of  American  manufacture. 

Total  Values  of  Imports  into  Martinique  and  Amounts  from  United  States. 

The  total  values  of  the  principal  impoi-ts  into  Martinique  for  1914 
and  1915  and  the  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

Total  imports. 

Imports  from 
United  States. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

Alimentary  fats 

$57,  SCO 

850 

50,5«0 

21,050 

2,216 

$6,380 

$55 
380 
32 
9} 
152 

$25 

Animals,  live;  mules 

Bags,  jute 

44,215 
8,595 
3, 334 

3.014 

2,111 

785 

27, 321 

l,s2r. 

466,  159 
10,>;i7 
in,  202 
5. 694 
\70) 
15,017 

a.  108 

1 ,  36.5 

26,294 

419,911 

51,421 

12, 107 

24,181 

Beer 

1  620 

Blacking 

779 

BreadstulTs: 
Biscuits- 
Sweet  

213 

other 

Cakes,  sweet 

12,(;:j« 

o,  no 

1,865 
764 

Corn— 

( 1  rain 

29,305 

1.070 

367. 2.>2 

12,.VJ2 

100. 740 

1.520 

10,580 

24,5:10 

28,660 

1,05(1 

359, 190 

3,040 

8,421 

26,  7S9 

Flour 

1,721 

Flour 

4t«,  291 

Oats .... 

8.2.50 

nice 

215 

Semolina 

2aj 

Butler 

320 
0,564 

1,062 

Cement 

9,387 

Chemicals: 

Sulphur 

1,.3.*5 

Sulplniric  acid 

other  chemicals                                                   ' 

1,215 

4,142 

Coal 

400,375 

406,043 

412,636 

CofTee .     .                                     

14,69) 

Copper ! 

3,223 
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Articles. 


Total  imports. 


1914 


1915 


Imports  from 
United  States. 


1914 


Cordage,  twine,  and  rope. . . 
Cottou,  and  manufactures: 

Waste  and  flocks 

Cloth 

Made-up  articles 

fertilizers: 

(iuano 

Mixed  chemicals 

Potassium  nitrate 

Sodium  nitrate 

Superphosphates 

Sulphate  of  potash 

Sulphate  of  ammonia . . 
Fish: 

Codfish,  salted 

Herring,  salted 

Sardines 

Fruits:  Canned 

Glass  and  crystal 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars 

Rods,  wire 

Sheets 

Hoops 

Rails 

Straight  axles 

Macliincry,  tools 

Nails,  screws,  staples. . . 

Other  articles 

Jewelry 

Lard 

Leather  and  manufactures: 

Hides 

Shoes 

Other  articles 

Meats: 

Preserved 

Salted 

Matches. 


Molasses 

Musical  instruments: 

Pianos 

Other 

Oils: 

Cottonseed 

Linseed 

Mineral  oils: 

Refined 

Other 

Heavy  oils 

Olcomargarin . 
Par 


per 

Pamts 

Pottery 

Rubber,  pipes,  bands. 
Salt. 


Sewing  machines 

Soap 

Tobacco  and  manufactures: 

Tobacco  leaf 

Cigars , 

Vegetables: 

licans , 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Vehicles  and  parts 

Motor  cars 

Carriages,  buggies 

Vehicles,  parts 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Lumber — 

Boards , 

Other  lumber 

Furniture , 

Railway  ties , 

Shooks 

Staves , 

Wlckcrware , 

All  other  articles , 


Total. 


815, 456 

1.M5 

4,703 

107, 145 


(16,800 
7S,  727 

107, 080 
39, 200 
38, 281 

110,178 

310,170 
5,870 
3,900 


10, 137 


74,950 


117,071 
6,925 


30,495 
20,420 


2,f87 
4,131 


06,008 


103,926 


38,520 


0,970 
20,530 


2,210 
9,527 


13,183 


2.452 
14,532 
11,730 

40,920 

508 

2,805 


110,440 
"i2,'525 


57,677 
154,583 


1,213,904 
4,209,498 


$27, 808 

1,857 
123,025 
93, 702 

45,  £69 


227,51 10 
100,800 


274, 450 

24'?,  677 
1,461 
3, 910 
5,028 
12,562 

6,598 

2,804 
29,377 
13,800 
22,001 

1,120 

520 

11,101 

11,287 

33,050 

4,164 

78, 138 
15,213 
8,490 

4,647 

120,694 

5,201 

65,224 

5,379 
1,746 

211,533 
5,424 

13,242 
26,224 

9,  .503 
90, 4W 
43,685 
12, 270 
14,020 
4.53 
12,745 

3,770 
64,020 

10,905 
1,2S7 

35,171 
20,3at 
19, 675 

39,352 

386 

3,538 


75,665 
4,343 
7,59-1 
13,773 
135,  (M4 
72,000 
20,675 
477,441 

4,492,724 


$784 

948 

1,255 


15,293 
4, 133 
9,100 


4,604 
5,711 


870 
'i,'93i 


10,138 
340 


263 
20,235 


218 
4,061 


163,926 


37,  leo 


2,895 
5,033 


212 
340 


13, 102 


38 

25 

1,800 

37,330 
530 

2,540 


110,560 

"3,m 


44,490 
154,583 


52,711 
1,545,898 


2,254,518 
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American  Business  Connections — Shipping^, 

Not  more  than  three  American  sak\^men  representing  American 
houses  called  at  Martini(iue  in  1915  with  the  object  of  establishing 
connections  or  selling  goods.  A  possible  half  dozen  called  Avho  rep- 
resented American  concerns  having  an  established  trade  or  business 
connections  with  ^Martinique  firms. 

Most  of  the  new  business  transacted  was  through  resident  dealers 
who  secured  the  addresses  of  American  houses  carrying  the  commodi- 
ties they  desired  or  in  r.nswer  to  letters  from  American  firms  Avho 
had  obtained  the  addre.'^ses  of  business  houses  in  Martinicjue  from 
this  consulate. 

A  local  commission  house  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $S0,000  in 
orders  made  through  letters  from  the  consulate  to  American  firms, 
and  ex])ressly  requested  that  their  name  be  mentioned  in  answering 
letters  from  exporters  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  island  in  1915 
■was  407,  with  a  tonnage  amounting  to  -KJl.H^O:  in  1014  there  were  472 
vessels,  of  459,052  tons.  Of  those  entering  in  1915,  191  vessels,  of 
304,086  tons,  Avere  French ;  143  vessels,  of  950.080  tons,  were  British ; 
28  vessels,  of  40,092  tons,  were  Norwegian ;  27  vessels,  of  19.08G  tons, 
were  American;  16  vessels,  of  900  tons,  Avere  Dutch;  1  vessel,  of  1,298 
tons,  was  Swedish;  and  there  was  1  Mexican  vessel  of  607  tons. 

Three  American  steamers  that  entered  this  port  in  1915  were  the 
first  American  merchant  vessels  of  the  kind  that  appear  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  American  consulate  since  1903. 

GUADELOUPE. 

By  Consul   Henry  T.   Wilcox,   September   12. 

Guadeloupe,  the  largest  island  of  the  French  West  Indies,  has  a 
population  of  about  183,000  and  a  total  area  of  722  square  miles,  32 
per  cent  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  According  to  official  figures 
the  cultivated  land  is  divided  among  the  important  crops  as  follows: 
Sugar  cane,  49  per  cent;  provisions  for  local  consumption,  28  per 
cent;  coifee,  lOJ  per  cent;  cocoa,  7  per  cent;  and  the  remaining  5^  per 
cent  is  given  over  to  vanilla,  lime  trees,  etc.  The  prosperity  of 
the  colony  depends  entirely  upon  the  production  of  this  cultivated 
portion  of  the  island,  for  there  are  no  industries  other  than  those 
that  are  closely  connected  with  agriculture.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  rainfall  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  crops. 

The  year  1915  was,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  one  for  the  colony. 
Crops  were  good,  prices  were  high,  and  the  only  real  cause  for  com- 
plaint was  the  scarcity  of  labor,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  parts  of 
the  coffee  and  cocoa  crops. 

Many  classes  of  goods  could  not  be  purchased  from  France  in  1915 
on  account  of  the  war,  and  importers  sent  to  the  T'nited  States  for 
merchandise.  Prices  were  higher,  as  imports  from  countries  other 
than  France  pay  higher  duties  than  French  goods.  As  good  prices 
were  obtained  for  agricultural  products  during  1915,  however,  the 
planters  were  in  a  prosperous  condition  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Principal  Products  of  the  Island — High  Prices  Obtained. 

The  principal  products  raised  in  Guadeloupe  are  sugar,  rum,  mo- 
lasses, cocoa,  coffee,  and  vanilla.    Of  these,  sugar  and  its  by-products 
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are  the  most  inii)ortant,  82  per  cent  of  the  exports  being  composed  of 
raw  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  Cocoa  and  colfce  follow  and  make  up 
10  and  7  per  cent  of  the  exports,  respectively,  while  the  remaining 
1  i)er  cent  is  composed  principall}'^  of  vanilla. 

As  in  1014,  climatic  conditions  during  1915  were  favorable  for  the 
croj^s.  The  hurricane  of  August,  1915,  pa.ssed  close  to  the  island, 
I)ut  did  little  damage. 

Compared  with  the  prices  of  1914,  those  of  the  following  year  were 
higher  in  almost  everv  case.  The  following  table  shows  the  average 
prices  for  1914  and  1915: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 
t. 

1910 

lb.. 

$0,034 
.377 
.123 

10.048 
.303 
.12 

Cocoa... 
!  Coffee... 
j  Vanilla. 

...lb.. 
....lb.. 
....lb.. 

SO.  232 

.287 
1.84 

to.  262 

Rum 

Molasses. 

...pall.. 
...gall.. 

.295 
1.90 

Sugar  Crop  in  1915 — Bum  and  Molasses. 

While  the  sugar  crop  of  1914  was  larger  than  for  many  years,  that 
of  1915  was  barely  above  normal.  A  slight  drought  during  August 
and  September  of  1914  retarded  the  growth  of  the  canes,  and  the  wet 
weather  early  in  1915  reduced  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 
While  the  high  price  of  raw  sugar  prevented  any  loss  to  the  property 
owners,  the  large  planters  who  have  mills  for  extracting  sugar  made 
the  least  i^rofit.  The  small  planters,  however,  made  large  gains,  for 
the^'^  sold  their  cane  by  weight,  and  received  14  francs  ($'2.70 )  per 
metric  ton  (2,204  pounds),  Avhich  Avas  double  the  price  received  dur- 
ing 1814.  Laborers  in  the  cane  fields  and  sugar  mills  were  granted 
an  increase  of  25  centimes  (5  cents)  per  day. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  a  shortage  of  beet  sugar 
in  France,  and  the  demand  from  this  island  Avas  much  greater  than 
usual.  On  several  occasions  steamers  loading  for  France  received 
orders  to  accept  nothing  but  sugar. 

The  quantity  of  rum  produced  in  1915  was  only  77  per  cent  of  that 
produced  in  the  previous  year,  and  prices  were  almost  20  per  cent 
loAver  in  1915.  The  reduction  Avas  caused  bA'  the  inability  of  ex- 
porters to  make  large  shipments,  OAving  to  the  lack  of  shipping 
facilities. 

The  exportation  of  molasses  decreased  29  per  cent  in  1915,  oAving 
to  the  shortness  of  the  sugar  crop,  but  the  price  remained  about  the 
same  as  in  1914.  Large  quantities  of  this  product  are  annually 
shipped  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Martinique,  Avhere  it  is  bought 
by  the  distilleries  and  made  into  rum. 

Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Vanilla  Crops. 

Although  the  coffee  crops  of  both  1914  and  1915  were  good,  that 
of  the  latter  year  Avas  the  larger  by  39,G00  pounds,  and  brought  bet- 
ter returns  to  the  planters  as  the  price  was  $0,008  more  per  pound. 
The  arabica  coffee  of  Guadeloupe  is  considered  b}'  many  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  it  is  exported  almost  cntirel}'  to  France,  where 
it  commands  the  highest  prices. 

For  the  first  7  months  of  1915  the  production  of  cocoa  Avas  barely 
that  of  normal  years,  but  the  prospects  for  the  remainder  of  the  3'ear 
Averc  good.     The  hurricane  in  August  destroyed  many  of  the  pods, 
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and  brought  the  total  quantity  for  the  year  below  the  average.  Good 
prices,  however,  made  up  for  the  lack  of  quantity.  While  '2,081,784 
pounds  of  cocoa  valued  at  $484,373  were  exported  during  1914,  only 
1,853,89G  pounds  were  exported  during  1915,  but  the  total  value  was 
$485,802.     The  entire  crop  was  exported  to  France  in  both  years. 

Although  vanilla  furnishes  only  a  small  part  of  the  exports  of  the 
colony,  it  is  the  chief  article  ex])orted  to  the  United  States,  and  there 
was  a  normal  production  in  1915.  The  average  price  obtained  for 
this  product  in  1915  was  G  cents  higher  per  pound  than  in  the  year 
before. 

The  bulk  of  the  vanilla  and  vanillon  crop  for  1915  was  not  shipped 
to  the  United  States  until  after  January  1,  191G,  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  usual  of  vanillon,  Avhich  is  not  as  valuable  as  vanilla,  was 
shipped  during  1915. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  TTnited  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  exports  in- 
voiced for  the  IJnited  States  during  1914  and  1915 : 


Articlrs. 

1914 

1915 

Pounds. 

Values. 

Pounds. 

Values. 

Bay  leaves 

22,807 
2,236 
5,937 
8,318 
1,723 

23,963 
8,813 

$799 

3,332 

1,113 

155 

567 

43, 157 

884 

13,367 
1,464 
3,523 

$466 

1,949 

Coffee 

617 

Gootskins 

Vanilla  and  vanillin 

23,476 
2,107 

34  27S 

All  other  articles 

;oi 

Total 

50,007 

37,409 

Decreased  Exportations  of  Bay  Leaves  and  Limes. 

Ill  the  last  few  years  the  leases  have  been  stripped  from  the  bay 
trees  faster  than  they  could  grow,  and,  consequently,  the  quantities 
of  bay  leaves  and  bay  oil  for  exportation  are  diminishing  yearly. 

The  exportation  of  limes  continues  to  decrease,  because  the  planters 
have  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  their  cultivation.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  taking  steps  to  encourage  the  industr}^  but  it  will 
be  several  years  before  the  quantity  available  for  export  increa.'^es. 

There  were  no  exports  of  goatskins  during  1915,  as  the  natives 
found  it  cheaper  to  make  the  skins  into  leather  for  local  use  than  to 
export  them  and  then  import  leather  for  shoes  and  other  articles. 

Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $5,52G  in  1915,  compared 
with  $518  in  1914.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  reshipment  of 
American  cotton  goods,  valued  at  $4,838,  to  Porto  Rico.  The  other 
principal  items  returned  were  empty  gasoline  drums  and  parts  of 
vehicles  for  repairs. 

Shipping  Facilities. 

The  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  maintains  a  fortnightly 
freight  and  passenger  service  between  France  and  Colon,  Panama, 
calling  on  both  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages  at  several  inter- 
mediate ports,  among  which  arc  Basse  Terre  and  Pointe-a-Pitre, 
the  two  ports  of  this  island.  This  company  also  has  a  small  steamer 
which  makes  monthly  trips,  starting  at  Martinique  and  calling  at 
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riUiuleloupc,  St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  Santo  Domingo. 
The  steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.'s  fortnii^htly  service 
carry  mail,  passengers,  and  freiglit  and  call  at  Guadeloupe  twice  dur- 
ing each  round  trip  from  New  York.  The  steamers  of  the  Raporel 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  York  call  at  Pointe-a-Pitre  on  their  south- 
bound voyages  whenever  they  have  freight  for  the  island;  the  vessels 
do  not  carry  passengers,  however,  and  the  .service  is  irregular. 

Of  the  clearances  during  11)14.  29  were  for  New  York,  VI  for  Porto 
Rico,  and  24  for  Colcn;  and  during  1915,  30  vessels  cleared  for  New 
York,  10  for  Porto  Rjco,  and  22  for  Colon. 

Commodities  Imported — Principal  Articles  Supplied  by  "United  States. 

Although  statistics  of  the  imports  into  Guadeloupe  during  1915 
are  not  yet  available  the  imports  from  the  Ignited  States  Avere  greater 
than  in  1914  according  to  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  received  in 
pa3'ment  of  customs  duties  during  the  ])ast  two  years.  As  French 
goods  are  not  subject  to  duty  and  as  im])orters  invariably  turn  to  the 
United  States  for  supplies  when  French  goods  are  not  available  it 
is  evident  that  the  increased  receipts  of  customs  duties  represent  in- 
creased imports  of  American  goods.  The  receipts  from  customs  duties 
amounted  to  GG3.43S  francs  ($128,044)  during  1914  and  1.055.992 
francs  ($203,800)  duiing  1915,  an  increase  of  392,554  francs  ($T5,7G2). 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were  food- 
stuffs of  all  sorts,  lumber  and  other  building  materials,  petroleum 
products,  automobiles,  furniture,  and  boots  and  shoes,  while  France 
furnished  most  of  the  textiles,  milliner}',  wines,  liqueurs,  and  other 
luxuries. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  reduced  duties  on  French  goods,  compared 
Avith  the  products  of  other  countries,  it  is  believed  that  upon  a  return 
to  normal  conditions  the  present  demand  for  American  goods  will 
decrease.  American  goods  are  popular  in  Guadeloupe,  however,  and 
there  are  few  complaints  with  regard  to  packing,  credits,  etc.  Two 
tariffs  are  in  force  in  the  island,  the  local  tariff  (octroi  de  mer), 
which  applies  to  all  imports,  and  the  customs  tariff  of  France,  which 
is  charged  on  imports  from  countries  other  than  France.  The  prin- 
cipal demand  is  for  cheap  goods  owing  to  the  limited  purchasing 
power  of  the  inhabitants. 
Public  Improvements — Banking  Conditions. 

No  public  works  of  any  importance  were  undertaken  during  1914 
and  1915.  Improvements  to  the  harbor  of  Pointe-a-Pitre,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Avireless  telegraph  station,  and  extensive  repairs  to  the 
mains  which  bring  the  Avater  supply  to  Pointe-a-Pitre  from  the 
mountains  Avere  discussed  during  1915,  but  the  Avork  Avas  not  com- 
menced. 

There  are  tAvo  banks  in  Guadeloupe,  the  Banque  du  Commerce  and 
the  Banque  de  la  Guadeloupe.  The  former  is  a  private  institution 
having  a  capital  of  300,000  francs  (57,900),  and  the  latter  is  a  semi- 
official organization  having  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs  ($579,000). 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  Banque  de  la  Guadeloupe  it  had 
deposits  of  2,900.039  francs  ($559,823),  loans  and  discounts  of 
5,144,780  francs  ($992,944),  01^  per  cent  of  Avhich  AA-ere  on  harA-ests, 
and  notes  in  circulation  amounting  to  8,178,720  francs  ($1,578,493) 
on  December  31,  1915,  compared  Avitli  deposits  of  1,904,871  francs 
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($379,220),  loans  and  discounts  of  5,758,292  francs  ($1,111,350),  G8 
per  cent  on  harvest,  and  notes  in  circulation  amounting  to  7,135,875 
francs  ($1,377,224)  on  December  31,  1914. 

When  the  war  began  the  demand  for  American  goods,  principally 
foodstuffs,  increased,  and  although  the  Banque  de  la  Guadeloupe  had 
sufficient  credit  in  France  it  was  not  prepared  to  sell  drafts  for  large 
amounts  on  New  York.  This  threatened  for  a  short  time  to  handi- 
cap trade  with  the  United  States,  but  arrangements  Avere  soon  made 
with  bankers  of  Paris  whcrebj-  the  Banque  was  alloAved  to  draw  on 
New  York  for  $00,000  monthly.  By  the  end  of  1914  still  better  ar- 
rangements were  made  and  the  Banque  has  since  been  able  to  draw- 
free  ly  on  New  York. 

The  rate  of  exchange  which  had  been  1  per  cent  for  drafts  on  Paris 
and  1-j  per  cent  for  drafts  on  New  York  rose  immediately  at  the 
opening  of  war  to  2  per  cent  on  Paris  drafts  and  3|  per  cent  on 
New  York,  and  while  the  rate  for  drafts  on  Paris  has  remained 
stationary,  that  on  New  York  was  again  increased  in  May,  1915,  by 
the  addition  of  a  commission  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  While 
the  Banque  de  la  Guadeloupe,  in  buying  United  States  currency 
paid  5.15  francs  per  dollar  during  1914  and  the  first  half  of  1915, 
and  5.25  francs  during  the  latter  half  of  1915,  the  price  charged 
when  selling  United  States  currency  increased  from  5.20  francs  per 
dollar  in  September,  1914,  to  G.15  francs  per  dollar  in  September, 
1915.  The  following  October  the  price  dropped  to  5.95  francs,  at 
which  point  it  has  remained. 

Decreased  Dividends — Increased  Interest  Charges. 

Owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  some  of  the  securities 
held  by  the  Banque,  which  depreciation  had  to  be  charged  off  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  the  annual  dividend  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1915,  was  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  while  the  dividend  for  the 
previous  year  w'as  4  per  cent.  The  Banque  also  found  it  necessary 
to  charge  6  per  cent  interest  on  loans  on  crops  and  7  per  cent  on  ail 
other  loans,  instead  of  5  and  6  per  cent,  respectively,  which  Averc  the 
rates  before  the  Avar. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  demand  for  currency,  due  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  planters  and  the  increased  Avages  oi'  the  laborers, 
it  Avas  deemed  necessary  to  increase  its  circulation.  France  hav- 
ing forbidden  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  the  Banque  could 
not  add  to  its  reser\'e  as  required  by  law,  but  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  the  passage  of  tAvo  acts  by  the  local  GoA'ernment  during 
1915.  The  first  act  gaA-e  the  Banque  permission  to  issue  paper 
money  equal  to  three  times  its  legal  reserve  and  the  second  authorized 
the  issuance  of  paper  money  equal  to  five  times  the  reserve. 
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